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before the cabinet. The southern phalanx had now the aid of Hunter
and Mason, and Davis, who had been summoned by them as well as
by the President.
Davis suggested that, if all the southern forts were put in charge of
ordnance sergeants as caretakers, the states would scrupulously respect
federal property rights. The idea seized Floyd's fancy, and he harped
on it. These promises and suggestions now swayed Buchanan definitely
against reenforcements, so that he rebuffed Black on being urged once
more to pursue his original course. Black begged the President to let
him write the orders for Buchanan to sign, dramatically declaring that he
would send them by special trusted messengers who could not be side-
tracked by Floyd. But Buchanan only read him a lecture upon inter-
fering with the affairs of other departments.30
The President was now convinced by Gist's pledge, his conferences
with Davis, and the earnest pleas of Cobb, Thompson and Trescott,
that there was no danger of losing the federal forts, if he sent no re-
enforcements. He therefore rather complacently believed that his
message would vindicate him by demonstrating his constructive plan-
ning and his want of power. He could now turn the responsibility over
to Congress* His message to Congress was taking final shape.
He cast it in the form of a plea to the southern states to remain in the
Union. He expressed himself in language unusually eloquent and
choice for him; perhaps it was Black who provided the felicity. The
President began by a drastically oversimplified statement of the causes
of the trouble. It could be attributed to "the long continued and intem-
perate interference of the northern people with the question of slavery
in the southern states." The result was that even in southern homes
"a sense of security no longer exists around the family altar. . . . Many
a matron throughout the South retires at night in dread of what may
befall herself and her children before the morning." All this could be
stopped if the North would let the South alone. He trusted to the
good sense of the American people to see this.
The election of Lincoln, he went on to argue, was no just cause for
dissolving the Union. The new President with no effective support
from the legislative and judicial arms would be impotent to do harm*
In fact there was no danger possible to slavery from the federal govqra-